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Missionary Endeavors in 


the South 


Roy Roru 


In and slround the Culp, Arkansas, 
Community 


Maude Buckingham Douglas was the 
pioneer worker in the Culp community. 
Mr. Buckingham, Maude’s first husband, 
had poor health. The couple undertook 
to travel afoot westward to a more health- 
ful climate. When they reached La Junta 
he was too ill to go farther ; he was placed 
in the Mennonite Hospital and Sanitarium 
where his soul was brought to life but his 
body soon died. The young widowed 
Mrs. Buckingham became interested in 
the Mennonites and stayed at the hospital 
to work out their bill; while there she 
became interested in nursing. Being the 
type that is heartily courageous, she went 
to Hesston College, worked her way 
through the academy, and finished in 
three years, graduating in 1926. At that 
lime no college requirements were neces- 
sary to enter nurses’ training and she 
returned directly to La Junta. Having 
earned her R.N. she returned to her own 
people to help them physically and_ spir- 
itually. She worked for some time as a 
doctor’s assistant and then married and 
moved to the Culp community where she 
and Mr. Douglas and their daughter 
Darlene now live. She was a community 
servant and was called on many cases; 
she also tried to conduct a Sunday school 
and a little later, to get Mennonite min- 
isters to come and preach for the people. 
She had many discouraging days, but she 
refused to give up. Among the first min- 
isters to help in the work were Levi J. 
Miller, J. M. Kreider, Allen Erb, S. S. 
Hershberger, |. G. Hartzler, J. R. Shank, 
and Earl Buckwalter. After a few years 
there was sufficient interest on the part 
of the church in general and of the Mis- 
sion Board of the Missouri-Kansas Con- 
ference to attempt to establish a resident 
minister. 

In the spring of 1937, after graduation 
from Hesston College, Nelson Histand, of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, was called to 
the work. He married Eunice Mae Ging- 
erich in May, 1937. A house was built, 
nearly completed, and they moved in im- 
mediately. The location was on the same 
property as the church; there was room 
for a garden, chickens, and livestock. With 
a physical need greater than he could meet 
he called for help. 

And it happened that in August, 1940, 
Mr. and Mrs. (LaVerne Shetler) Frank 
Horst were married. They were called to 
the work, but were waiting for the way to 
open. They lived one year on the college 
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farm at Ilesston, operating the farm and 
taking some school work. In August of 
1941 they moved to a 12-acre plot about 
one mile from Culp. About one acre of 
this plot is suitable for cultivation. 

The work in this community divides 
itself into regular activities and miscel- 
laneous services. In 1942 regular services 
were conducted at four places : 

(1) The Bethel Springs Church was 
erected by a group of men from Iansas 
a short time before the arrival of the 
Hlistands on the field. Sunday school 
and preaching were held each Sunday 
inorning, and preaching each Sunday night 
with occasional children’s meetings, special 
songs, ete. .\ singing group met 
Tuesday night, and a sewing the 
Wednesday of month. 


each 
lirst 
each 


Church at Culp, Arkansas 


(2) At the Casteel School preaching 
and other appropriate services were con 
ducted the lirst and third Saturdays when 
weather permitted. 

(3) At the New Hope School (about 
six miles from Culp) the people met for 
a preaching service the fourth Saturday 
night of each month. 

(4) At McPhearson services were con- 
ducted in the abandoned church building, 
or, when weather was cold, in a heated 
store. Singing school was held each Sat- 
urday night. 

Among miscellaneous services were us- 
ing the auto to take ill neighbors to the 
doctor, to meet the train, and to other 
emergency calls. .\lso, there was the con- 
ducting of funeral services, sometimes 
with only an hour or two of previous 
notice. The missionaries also helped the 
neighbors with farm work at rush seasons. 

As to church organization, J. R. Shank, 
of Versailles, Missouri, was bishop of the 
church and Nelson Histand, of Culp, was 
pastor. His assistant was Frank Horst. 
of Calico Rock. lrank Horst was also 
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The Term “‘Old 


Mennonite” 


Metvin GINGERICH 


The problem of distinguishing one 
branch of Mennonites from another has 
been a difficult one for Mennonites them- 
selves and even more difficult for others. 
It has been necessary to resort to ad- 
jectives to convey accurately our use of 
the denominational name. 

lf any group has a priority on the term 
“Mennonite” without pretixes and suffixes, 
it would be those who have their origins in 
the Netherlands and in North Germany. 
there Menno Simons labored and there 
the term “Mennonite” was first applied to 
his followers. His Dutch followers, how- 
ever, use the word which translated means 
“baptist-minded” for the name of their 
denomination. Those of Menno’s follow- 
ers who moved from Holland to Prussia, 
to Russia, and to the United States have 
for many years used the word “Mennon- 
ite.” 

When 


from 


thousands of these Mennonites 
Russia and Prussia came to the 
United States and Canada in the years 
after 1873, they called themselves “Men- 
nonites.”” And correctly so, for they had 
a historic right to the term. 

But in Kansas where thousands of them 
settled they found themselves to be neigh- 
bors of “Mennonites” who had come from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other eastern 
states. For at least some of those coming 
from the Kast, the problem of distinguish 
ing one group from the other was solved 
by accepting officially the term “Old 
Mennonite.” 

In an old account book of the Pennsyl- 
vania congregation near Hesston, Kansas, 
there is this entry: “We the undersigned 
here agree to pay the amount placed by 
our respective names for the purpose of 
purchasing three (3) acres of land to be 
used as a church and burying ground and 
known as the property of the Pennsyl- 
vania church of the old Mennonite de- 
nomination.” 

Later this statement occurs: “We the 
undersigned herewith agree to pay the 
amount placed by our respective names 
for the purpose of building a church house 
as property of the Pennsylvania church 
of the old Mennonite denomination.” 

The account book includes the years 
from 1885 to 1943 and the above entries 
are in the beginning of the book. Judging 
from this, the term “Old Mennonite” must 
have been used by the members of this 
congregation in the early years of their 
church. 

The deed for the Pennsylvania Church 
contains the following statement: “This 
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superintendent of the Sunday school, with 
Russell Pool, of Culp, as assistant. The 
school was divided into five classes with 
an average attendance of about  thirty- 
five or forty. The average offering was 
about one dollar, and the folks also par- 
ticipated in junior saving, junior earn- 
ings, and birthday offerings. The total 
offering for Missionary Day in 1942 was 
$21.60. There were fifteen church mem- 
bers in attendance, including the workers. 
Twelve members lived too far away to 
attend. ‘These were contacted by mail 
and occasional visitation. Two were in 
school at Hlesston, Kansas. Revival meet- 
ings were conducted in 1942 from Nov. 27 
through Dec. 6 by Bro. Fred Brenneman, 
of Hlesston. The brotherhood was gen- 
erally strengthened and two openly con- 
fessed. 

The problems were many: lack of home 
training in precept or example, child- 
hood use of tobacco, and youthful use 
of alcohol. Some youngsters and many 
adults have attended religious services 
drunk. The parents were also indifferent 
toward education, sacred or secular. Of 
course there were exceptions. Some of 
the couples marry as young as fifteen or 
sixteen. Open opposition toward spiritual 
things was in evidence, and disorder and 
commotions were often prevalent during 
religious services. Divorce and remar- 
riage cases of some who would like to be 
received into church also stared the mis- 
sionaries in the face. 


Adair, Oklahoma 


In 1929 Monroe l!lostetler moved to 
the hills of Adair, Oklahoma, because he 
thought he could buy a house cheap and 
make a good living on little cash outlay. 
At that time there was no Sunday school 
or organized church work of any kind 
in the area, and it was through the Hos- 
tetler family devotions that a prayer 
meeting developed. Before long Mr. Hos- 
tetler was asked to start a Sunday school 
at the Oak Grove schoolhouse. Mr. Hos- 
tetler carried on this work until his health 
became bad and he was forced to leave the 
hills to go to Oregon. He later died of 
heart failure. 

The work was carried on by various 
individuals until the summer of 1940, when 
Richard Birky came to the field and 
bought twenty acres of raw timber land 
back in the hills. This plot is about one 
and one-half miles from the schoolhouse 
where the services were being conducted. 
Richard Birky came from Pleasant Hill, 
Illinois; he attended Hesston College for 
about two years and consecrated his life 
to definite work in the service of his 
Master. Since their endeavor was un- 
sponsored by the Mission Board and since 
the Birkys had very little of this world’s 
goods, they learned to trust in the Lord, 
knowing by faith that they would be pro- 
vided for. With the help of two Mennon- 
ite brethren and two or three native men 
they built a log cabin, 11 by 11 feet, and 
on August 20, Mr. and Mrs. Birky moved 
in and the wild life moved out. In the 


spring of 1941, their little daughter, then 


ten months old, came to join them in their 
log cabin, and soon afterward men from 
the Zion Church near Pryor, Oklahoma, 
and from the Pleasant View Church near 
Hydro, Oklahoma, came and helped them 
build the house in which they later lived. 
God truly supplied their every need. 

On August 23, 1942, Mr. Birky was 
ordained to the ministry. In 1942 they had 
preaching after Sunday school each Sun- 
day, and Bible study in the evening. Eve- 
ning services were held only if the weather 
permitted. Brother Birky also preached at 
another schoolhouse about four miles from 
his home. The services were usually quite 
well attended and the people showed good 
interest. 

They had fifteen dollars in a fund which 
they were saving to build a church house ; 
they felt that a building of their own 
would be a great help in enlarging the 
work. In 1942 the work was under the 
Missouri-Kansas Mission Board, and they 
were getting a small allowance. 


Allemands, Louisiana 


Back in his teens, John E. Wenger had 
a conviction that mission work should be 
done in this part of Louisiana. Perhaps 
the reason for his understanding of the 
need there was the fact that during the 
years from 1918 to 1922 his parents lived 
there along with other Mennonites. Their 
services attracted a few of the natives, and 
when they left, these natives were left 
without a shepherd. 

Looking forward to an opportunity to 
come back to this place, they waited and 
worked, and by 19360 a group of six 
planned to make the move to do what they 
found possible in the area. Included in 
this group were John and Esther Wenger ; 
John’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. A, 
Wenger; and John’s sister and husband, 
Mabel and Lester !lackman. John’s par- 
ents made the journey by auto in April, 
and the other four waited until Septem 
ber. The parents wanted to tind a place to 
live and to attend to some other things 
that are necessary when one 
far from home. They held Sunday school 
all summer, and had perhaps fifteen in 
attendance. When the other four arrived 
they tried to interest other people. They 
found an abandoned Presbyterian Church 
in Allemands, and were able to rent it for 
services. This continued for possibly six 
months and then the church was offered 
for sale. The lot on which the church was 
located was not desirable; so they looked 
around and found one that was conven- 
iently situated, after which they bought 
the church building. Some brethren in 
Pennsylvania learned of their need and 
quickly sent the funds to pay for both lot 
and chureh ($000 complete}. 

The few people that had been members 
in the Mennonite Church before were 
brought back, and that was the beginning 
of the new chureh. .\. D. Listand, co- 
operating with E. S. Hallman, had charge 
of organizing the church; in November, 
1937, John FE. Wenger was ordained min- 
ister and Lester M. Hackman, deacon. 

During the winters James Bucher, of 
Upland, California, passed through Lou- 


moves so 





isiana; he would customarily stop and 
hold a few night meetings. It was dur- 
ing one of these mectings that a young 
man, a devoted Catholic, came to the 
service out of respect for his friendship 
with the Wengers. ile caught the light, 
and he and his wife were gloriously saved. 
The Lord had a special work for this man 
and it was only thirteen months after his 
conversion that he was ordained to the 
ministry for a place called Akers, about 
forty miles north of Allemands. The 
name of this convert was Henry J. Tregle, 
Jr. Ile and his wife started a Sunday 
school in one of the homes of Akers and 
interest was good all along. The need 
again was for a place of worship. Bishop 
fiallman presented the problem to the 
church and funds were forthcoming, so 
that later it was possible to build a place 
of worship for them. 


The Osarks 


In a place known:as Wilson’s Bend, 
near Carver, Missouri, lived a settlement 
of Mennonites fro Civil War times. The 
Wilsons, Summers, Carvers, Coffmans, 
and others inhabited these lands border- 
ing on the Osage River and made their 
living in primitive fashion; farming, stock 
raising, ete. The \iethodists, Baptists, 
and Christian Church people were the 
principal folks at work among these peo- 
ple. As time went on their pioneer preach- 
ers passed away and a more shiftless type 
came in who were not to be depended 
upon for regular appointments nor for 
very earnest concern for their flocks. 
With the decline of the church interest 
came many corruptions and corrupting 
influences. The dance was a common 
amusement for the young people. Drunk- 
enness and sensual pleasures were indul- 
gences for many of the men. Feuds and 
fights followed drinking and carousing. 
The common centers for these picnics 
and social times were the little towns of 
Proctor, Mills, Osage Iron 
Works, and other villages up and down 
the river or its tributaries. Yet with all 
this, there was a better element among 
these people; this element was ever ready 
to encourage religion and to do the things 
which were for the uplift of the commun- 
ity. These better classes sought to have 
services in their schoolhouses and were 
disappointed many times in the promises of 
preachers. This led to a question, “Where 
can we find a preacher that will come 
when he promises to do so?” 


Gravois 


“LT know where there are preachers 
who will come when they promise to,” 


said Charley Foster who had lived in the 


Mennonite community near Versailles, 
Missouri. “All right, Mr. Foster, will 
you tell them to come?” “IT will.” And so 


it came to pass that the ministers at Mt. 
Zion were called to preach in the Carver 
schoolhouse in) Wilson’s Bend. Daniel 
Kauffman filled the first appointment there 
in about the year 1901. This first ap- 
pointment grew into a regular appoint- 
ment in which D. F. Driver, (now de- 
ceased) made his share of trips, furnishing 
his own horse and buggy, and asked ino 
pay for his services. 





Regular appointments led to evangelistic 
efforts in which various brethren engaged. 
J. FE. Hartzler, J. M. Wreider, David 
Garber, D. D. Miller, and George R. 
Brunk were among the earlier evangelists. 
While these meetings stirred the people, 
the gathering of a membership was slow. 
In 1908, the membership was about 
twenty; in this year J. R. Shank moved 
from the Pea Ridge congregation, near 
Palmyra, Missouri, to take up the work 
wi-h this little band. After this, regular 
services and Sunday school, also weekly 
prayer meetings and young people’s meet- 
ings were held. J. R. Shank’s labors 
extended down the Osage River Valley as 
far as Purvis, and up the river to Proctor 
and Sagrada. Other helpers in this early 
work were Il. A. Diener, Joe C. Ging- 
erich, and I. C. Bowman. 

With the building of the Bagnell Dam 
in 1931 much of the Osage River Valley 
was flooded and the work was scattered. 
Some few projects on higher locations 
remained and others sought locations 
elsewhere. The congregation at Carver 
was scattered, the church disbanded, and 
the building was sold. Services are still 
held in a new schoolhouse near the old site 
of Carver. Shank still remained 
within reach of this field, and with the 
help of Bro. LeRoy Gingerich held servi 
ces at three other places. The building of 
a church in this vicinity was contem- 
pla‘ed as interna‘ional affairs 
made building permissible. The work at 
Proctor was discontinued soon after the 
leaving of Harry Diener for Kansas. 
That community, too, is now flooded and 
the post office removed. The work at 
Sagrada, begun about 1914, has been con- 
tinued; it has been under the leadership 
of J. P. Brubaker and wife since the 
building of the dam in 1931. A congre- 
gation was organized in June, 1939, with 
twenty charter members. The congre- 
gation has also sponsored work at the 
neighboring schoolhouse (Cable Ridge) 
and in the Post Oak community about 
twenty miles away. 


Bro. 
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Peoria, Illinois 
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at $3.00 per day. After eight years, 
Brunk and family came to Kansas near 
Marion Center. I expected happy times 
with him, but in eight days he was a 
corpse. He was buried two and one-half 
miles west of Canada, Kansas, age 37 
years, 8 months, 20 days. Died Oct. 21, 
1873. , 

1813, one hundred years ago, Christian, 
Joseph, and George Brunk came to 
Virginia from Maryland as natives of 
Pennsylvania. Henry G. Brunk’s father’s 
name was George. Christian and Joseph 
and George Brunk’s father’s name in 
Germany was Jacob. 


“OLD MENNONITE” (Continued) 


Deed made this 12” day of February in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty seven between Solo- 
mon HH. Martin an unmarried man of 
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County of Harvey and State of Kansas 
of the tirst part, and The Old Mennonite 
Denomination of the Pennsylvania Church 
of the County of Harvey and State of 
Kansas of the second part.” 

Above the entrance of the Spring Valley 
Church at Canton, Kansas, appear the 
words “Old Mennonites.” The pastor of 
the church, Charles Diener, assumes that 
the expression was used from the be- 
ginning of the history of the congregation. 
Their church was built in 1875. 

In 1892 the following name plate was 
placed on the West Liberty Church, 
near Windom, Kansas. “West Liberty 
Church — Old Mennonite — 1892.” The 
name plate remained there until three 
or four years ago. The deed of the 
church, dated April, 1892, however, is in 
the name of the “West Liberty Mennonite 
Church Association.” 


The writer is not informed as to how 
generally the words “Old Mennonites” 
were used officially for the churches of 
eastern Pennsylvania. Above the entrance, 
however, of the old [Ephrata Mennonite 
church in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, are these words: “Built by the Old 
Mennonites 1901.” On a marble stone 
embedded in the wall above the south 
entrance of the Martindale Church in 
Lancaster County are engraved these 
words: “Built by the Old Mennonites 
A.D. 1886.” 


It would appear from the above that 
the term “Old Mennonite,” however it 
may have originated, has been used offi- 
cially by congregations for more than 
sixty years. That it was also used un 
officially much earlier is clearly known. 
lor instance, a letter in the Herald of 
Truth, December, 1873, page 204, declares, 
“| was raised among the Old Mennonites.” 


John C. Wenger in his //istory of the 
Mennonites of the Franconia Conference 
states, “After the division of 1847 Men- 
nonites of the main branch of the church, 
whose conference continued to 
be held at Franconia, were often called 
Old Mennonites; while those adhering to 
the new conference of 1847 were called 
New Mennonites. These names did not 
especially please either group but they are 
still commonly used locally.” 


sessions 


Evidently this opposition to the use 
of the term “Old Mennonite” was not 
universal, for it would scarcely have been 
chosen and used officially in Lancaster 
County and in Kansas if that had been the 


case. What the practice in other areas 
has been the writer does not know. Ad- 
ditional research, however, should shed 


more light on the use of the term. 

It would appear from the above that 
the term “Old Mennonite” it not neces- 
sarily a nickname given to the Mennonites 
whose headquarters are at Sco‘tdale hy 
the 


denomination. In at 


those of liberal branches of 
the 


instances 


more 
least certain 


our churches for convenience 


must have voluntarily adopted this term. 


Goshen, Indiana. 





A Civil War Story 
Written in 1919 by 
R. J. HEATWOLE 


(Reuben J. -tleatwole was born in 
Rockingham County, Virginia, in 1847, 
and was a young man in that state when 
the Civil War began. In the article be- 
low he related his experiences as he 
remembered them in 1919. The copy is 
taken from one sent to Mrs. Allen Erb in 
that year by her great-uncle R. J. Heat- 
wole, at that time from Windom, Kansas. 
Mr. Heatwole came to Kansas in 1872, 
settling in Marion County. Later he 
moved to McPherson County. Though 
never an ordained man, he was an ageres- 
sive promoter of the evangelistic activi- 
ties of the church and spent much time 
in taking evangelists to needy fields. He 
died in 1921.—M. G.) 

H. G. Brunk was wanted then in 
Rockingham County, Va., to fight against 
the armies in the north countries called 
Yankees. Brunk’s faith made him 


one 
of the seventy brethren on horseback 
through the mountains for Yankeedom. 


They were captured by two soldiers who 
took their seventy saddles and 
bridles to the cavalry in the Rebel army 
and the seventy brethren to the Richmond 
County jail. They were not required 
to put on any uniforms, but because they 
would not be drilled as warriors they had 
to take care of the sick in the army, and 
haul hay from the large bank barns for 
the cavalry horses, using the four-horse 
teams taken from the farmers by the 
soldiers. While Brunk was waiting his 
turn to get his load in the barn he slipped 
off home through the big orchard and 
timbers. Then he kept hid from the 
soldiers two and a half years at his neigh- 
bors’ dwellings, in the garrets sometimes, 
where he made willow-whip _ baskets. 
Henrietta Cooprider has one of them at 
this writing, july, 1919. Neighbors’ chil- 
dren would tell it quietly if they saw a 
soldier coming. John Albert Ayray was 
sent by the Colonel to find Brunk and 
bring him to the army. Ile knew him 
well and yet when he met him on the road 
he took him to be a stranger, Luke 24:16, 
and asked him who of his neighbors could 
tell him of the whereabouts of Henry G. 
Brunk. He answered that Petry, one-half 
mile west, could tell as much as any of 
them, he thought, knowing as he did that 
none of them knew where he was. While 
\yray galloped away, Brunk hastened to 
his hiding place. How a kind Providence 
can overrule for those who are making 
sacrilices in llis loving service! 


he Irses, 


Brunk was not among the mourners at 
the graveyard when his little two-and- 
one-half-year-old son was buried. He just 
had to peep over the shoulders of others 
at a distance. Then he hastened away out 
of sight while the hymn was being sung 
and the grave was being filled. There 
were parties there to get him from among 
the mourners, they thought, as they did 
not know him. 

By and by Brunk the 


was one of 
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seventeen instead of seventy to meet at 
Weaver’s Church at the hour of midnight 
and on foot make their way to the moun- 
tain at Rawley Springs till sunrise. They 
then hid in the brush and traveled only at 
night for twenty-four hours, then after 
that at daytime, having two men hired as 
pilots to take us through safely. Fifteen 
of us were seventeen-year-old boys while 
the other two, Brunk and Dave Frank, 
were married men and deserters from the 
army. We were refugees fleeing for 
safety, having been taught it is wrong 
to kill. Had Brunk and Frank been over- 
taken they would have been ‘killed as 
deserters. If we could get over safely to 
the north, we could have good wages 
as farm hands and need not be soldiers, 
Yankees, or Rebels. Before the pilots 
left us, they had us walk two and two, 
far back from them so if the near-by 
dogs would bark it would not arouse sus- 
picion in the citizens there to think that 
these men were pilots for us and then 
capture them and some way punish them 
for what they were doing for us. Here 
we had to cross a stream on hands and 
knees on slabs in the water as so many 
benches. The pilots now turned back for 
home assuring us safety. 

We were soon ascending the mountain 
with courage, even if the soldiers’ camp- 
fires in the valley were in sight, and, 
behold, in a short distance was a soldier 
and a picket to guard the camps, 
having his gun and sword. When we saw 
his little fire to warm by or for some other 
purpose, we turned down the mountain 
in haste. Brunk and I were behind, so 
he could stand on his tiptoes, look over 
the tops of the brush to see the soldiers 
who were peeping at us from behind trees. 
At the foot of the mountain we all lay 
down quietly and Frank saw a man, and 
1, boy like, wanted to see him too, and 
then told him it was no man. If Brunk 
would say so, | would prove it to him. 
| went and brought him a whip from a 
stump that was the height and the size 
of a man. Then very soon he saw a man 
with a broad-rimmed hat on. I brought 
the hat which was only a large piece of 
bark on top of a stump like the other one. 

Our next task was to climb another 
mountain and on the other side arose a 
little valley at night where Brunk once 
plastered a rich widow’s house. Unlooked 
for, we came down to a little log cabin and 
two women seeing us were afraid and ran 
away toward soldiers’ tents and cavalry 
horses; then we speedily turned back. 
Half way up the mountain we had to 
rest, so we hid our letters to friends in 
the north and soon we heard rocks flying 
from the mountain road. When the noise 
died away, we gathered our letters again 
from under the rocks where we had hid 
them. At the dark hours of the night, our 
food was gone except a piece of cheese 
for each one of us. I used to say it was 
not lit to eat but here it was most ex- 
cellent. Brunk had some No. 6 medicine 
of which we all took a few drops as we 
had been without water all the day. We 
then nestled down into a large sinkhole 


half full of leaves, slept well until sunrise, 
regardless of snakes or lizards that might 
have been in the leaves. 

We chose Brunk as our leader, who 
moved on slowly, and we did not run 
ahead as we had done the day before. 
Looking at his open-faced watch and the 
sun, he could find our way fore direct and 
soon we were at the widow’s house who 
gave us loaves of bread. Then in the 
mountain brush, we quietly ate a fine 
breakfast and dinner combined of only 
dry bread. The Negroes did not find it 
out, the widow having told us ‘she did not 
want the “niggers” to find it out or they 
would all leave with us and then no longer 
be her slaves. In a little while we were 
to those soldiers’ tents we had seen the 
day before. They were peach trees in 
full blossom, the soldiers were the farmers 
trimming the trees, and their horses eating 
orchard grass were the cavalry horses. 
The rocks rolling from the mountain road 
when the came fast with 
soldiers to get us was all imagination. 
Soon we met two soldiers with their 
guns and swords demanding our firearms 
and we all showed a Testament and a 
pocket knife. They were called swamp 
dragons, watchers against all soldiers, 
Yankees. 


horses so 


rebels 

West Virginia having never seceded, 
neither army had any right to bother 
them. They directed us on a nice pathway 
to a camp of soldiers to pass unmolested. 
Being tired, we rested in the shade by the 
roadside and suddenly a man came with 
pistol in his hand. We were now in sight 
of a railroad station and he said if these 
three Negroes that he first saw had not 
been with us some of us would have been 
shot. From Newecreek Station, we went 
to Clarksburg to take the oath of al- 
legiance as it was called, and at New- 
creek they advised us not to come back 
that way, but go on to the north countries 
we wanted to go to. They were afraid 
some of us were traitors for the Rebel 
army and therefore they were anxious to 
have us away from the Mason and Dixon 
line as soon as possible. That line seemed 
to be the line that divided the north and 
the south warrior territories. But we 
came right back again through New- 
creek, went on to Williamsport, walked 
to Hagerstown and two and_ one-half 
miles farther on to Bishop Michael Horst 
where Uncle Chas. Rodgers was working 
by the year on the farm. Brunk went to 
mending shoes and harness. The Rebel 
army came to Hagerstown three times 
and at the request the farmers we 
worked for, we took their horses and 
wagons into Pennsylvania in sight of 
Carlisle and Lancaster cities. | was 
two and one-half miles from Chambers- 
burg when the Rebel soldiers burned the 
city. We were fearful they might get us, 
so Aunt Rodgers and Auntie 
Susan Brunk had come down the valley m 
little wagons, the Brunk and 
Rodgers families and myself boarded the 
train for Atkinson, Il, near Bro. Abe 
Funk. Brunk had plastering to do there 
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Book Review 


Glimpses of Mennonite History and 
Doctrine. By John C. Wenger. Scottdale: 
The Herald Press, 1947. 258 pp. Illus- 
trations, appendix, bibliography, index. 
$2.25. 

This book is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the author's earlier Glimpses of 
Mennonite History, published in 1940 
and now out of print. The earlier book 
has been entirely rewritten and the re- 
sult is a volume that will serve excellently 
as a text in Mennonite history or as an 
introduction of the Mennonites to any 
group wishing to become acquainted with 
this denomination. 

No other book of equal brevity covers 
the entire field of Mennonite history so 
adequately as does this volume. Nor is 
there any other book that -treats the dif- 
ferences in the branches of the church so 
objectively this account by 
Wenger. Although it was written pri- 
marily tor the Old Mennonite Church, and 
therefore materials special interest 
to its members are stressed, those of the 
other branches will tind the book very 
helpful. 

The opening chapters explain the 
decline of New Testament Christianity, 
the coming of the Reformation, and the 
founding of Swiss Anabaptism. After the 
treatment of the work of Menno Simons, 
the author presents four centuries of 
Dutch Mennonitism. Later chapters fol- 
low the Dutch Mennonites to the Vistula, 
to Russia, and to .\merica. 

The coming the Mennonites to 
North America, their spread across the 
continent, and their division into several 
branches constitute the materials of other 
chapters. “Literature and Hymnody,” 
“The Theology of the Mennonites,” “Re- 
capturing the Anabaptist Vision,” and 
“The Outlook for the Future” are the 
last four chapters. 
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“The Theology of the Mennonites” is 
a new chapter not found in the earlier 
volume. In it, Wenger presents the 
unique tenets and emphases of Mennon- 
ite theology under the heads of “The 
Bible,” “The Church,” and “The Chris- 
tian Life and Ethic.” This is a pioneer- 
ing endeavor and the chapter will be a 
guide to many others who are beginning 
to explore this field. 

At the of each chapter is a 
reading list, containing the principal arti- 
cles and books on the subject available to 
American students. Appendix VI, “A 
Brief [english Bibliography of Mennon- 
ite History,” lists fiction, children’s books, 
published 


close 


source materials, periodicals, 


general) Mennonite history, and = mono- 
graphs. So although the book presents 
only “glimpses” of Mennonite history, it 
will serve as an excellent guide for those 
who wish to search more widely in the 
field. 


Goshen, Indiana. Melvin Gingerich. 





